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political thinking by the eighteenth-century doctrines, and looked with 
suspicion upon social legislation ; and they, too, confirmed the lawyers 
in their extreme individualist ideas. Old conceptions die hard, par- 
ticularly when there is an element of truth in them and they have 
accomplished so much for human kind as the individualistic ideal has 
accomplished. Besides, it remains to be seen how far the coming 
generation will go in the socialization of the common law. The fear 
of communistic socialism has already led to political reaction in the 
United States, and it may check the progress of the new movement 
in the law. That would be a calamity, for there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in the new school as represented by men like Professor Pound 
and Judge Cardozo, whose illuminating little book on The Nature of 
the Judicial Process has recently appeared. Their aim is not to intro- 
duce into the common law a socialistic theory but to infuse into it a 
social spirit, which is quite a different thing. Their purpose is not to 
destroy individualism, but to temper it with justice, — to enable a 
greater number of human beings to be individuals. They are the true 
individualists. 

Frank Thiixy. 
Cornell University. 

History. Its Theory and Practice. By Benedetto Croce. Author- 
ized Translation by Douglas Ainslie. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1921. — pp. 317. 

This is volume IV of the systematic works of Croce, which bear 
the general title of "Philosophy of Spirit." Its contents originally 
were published in large part in proceedings of Italian academies and 
in Italian journals, but its first appearance in book form was in Ger- 
many in 1915 under the title, Zur Theorie und Geschichte der His- 
toriographie. The present translation is from the second edition of 
the Italian edition, which has the title, Teoria e Storia delta Storio- 
grafia. The American edition of the English translation has been given 
a somewhat modified title, while in England it has appeared as Theory 
and History of Historiography. This change of title may easily be- 
come the source of some confusion. 

As the author points out, the theory of history does not form a 
new systematic part of his philosophy, but was already outlined in 
certain chapters of his Logic. The form of historical comprehension 
is, as it were, the ideal form of theoretical intelligibility towards which 
all his discussions of the forms of spiritual life have pointed. " In a 
certain sense, therefore, this resumption of the treatment of historiog- 
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raphy on the completion of the wide circle, this drawing forth of it 
from the limits of the first treatment of the subject, was the most 
natural conclusion that could be given to the whole work" (p. 6). 
The book falls into two parts : the first, with ten chapters or sections 
and three shorter " Appendices," dealing with the theory of History ;' 
and the second, with eight chapters, dealing with Historiography. 
The second part illustrates by a historical survey the influence of 
historical theories upon the actual form of writing history at various 
times, and so tends to illustrate and make concrete the author's the- 
oretical conclusions. 

There are two propositions that at once attract attention on taking 
up this volume: first, that all true history is contemporary history, 
and second, that history is thought and as such, philosophy, — the only 
genuine philosophy. These may be regarded as the central theses of 
the work around which the whole discussion revolves and of which 
the other conclusions are deductions or further elaborations and quali- 
fications. Croce, as is well known, is a literary artist of rare quality, 
gifted with insight and imagination. There is scarcely a dull page in 
the book and one is swept along by the brilliancy and suggestiveness 
of his writing and only on a second reading feels inclined to assume 
a critical attitude in regard to his theories. Indeed, even if in the 
end it has to be maintained that certain assumptions can not be ac- 
cepted without qualification or that certain conclusions have been 
asserted rather than established, one has still to acknowledge himself 
as the author's debtor for valuable instruction and suggestion. 

By history Croce means both the actual process of living and the 
activity that in the life of the spirit is inseparable from this, of 
interpreting or bringing the reality lived to self-consciousness. His- 
tory is not a product, but the process of development itself and lives 
the life of the spirit. Its centre and life is in the present, and there 
is no past except what is connected with and springs from the prob- 
lems of the present. The past as something that is dead and gone 
is abstract and transcedent — an unmeaning ' thing-in-itself.' This en- 
ables us to understand the distinction between true history and chron- 
icle, which once indeed was alive and may yet live again. "Thus 
great tracts of history which are now chronicle for us, many docu- 
ments now mute, will in their turn be traversed with new flashes of 
life and will speak again. These revivals have altogether interior 
motives, and no wealth of documents or of narratives will bring 
them about; indeed, it is they themselves that copiously collect and 
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place before themselves the documents and narratives, which without 
them would remain scattered and inert. And it will be impossible 
ever to understand anything of the effective process of historical 
thought unless we start from the principle that the spirit itself is 
history, maker of history at every moment of its existence, and also 
the result of all anterior history" (p. 25). 

Croce distinguishes between true history and what he calls ' pseudo- 
histories,' distinguishing among the latter various species, such as 
"philological history," "rhetorical history," "poetical history," "so- 
ciological history." All of these have their relative justification in 
certain relations or practical situations and are 'false' only when 
they are mistaken for genuine history. 

It is not until we reach the true concept of history that its identity 
with genuine philosophy becomes evident. The ideal of history is 
not that of universality in the extensive sense — the exhaustive knowl- 
edge of all facts belonging to every period in the life of the world, or 
even such a list of facts as that of a single nation or individual. It 
is upon such a mistaken view of the task of history that historical 
scepticism rests. But the absurdity of this demand becomes clear 
when we reflect that if all such interrogations were answered and we 
were in possession of such an infinite array of facts "there would 
be nothing else left for us to do but to clear our minds of them, to 
forget them, and to concentrate upon that particular point alone which 
corresponds to a problem and constitutes living, active history, con- 
temporary history" (pp. 53-54)- Scepticism in regard to the possibil- 
ity of fulfilling the demands of history is simply another form of the 
scepticism in regard to the thing-in-itself. But to deny the possibility 
of universal history is not to deny the universal in history. For since 
that which is known by history is determined by thought, the uni- 
versal is immanent in it. In its essential form, history expresses 
itself in individual judgments, which are the inseparable syntheses of 
universal and particular. The subject of the history of poetry is 
not Dante or Shakespeare, or Italian poetry or English poetry, but 
poetry, i.e., a universal. Similarly, the subject of political or social 
history is not that of any particular nation or time, but culture, civil- 
ization, progress, liberty (pp. 60-61). 

When we hold fast to this conception of history as not concerned 
with a dead past, but with the thoughts of the living present, and 
also realize that as thinking it moves in the realm of the concrete 
universal, we are able to understand the author's identification of 
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history and philosophy. This identity reveals itself " provided always 
that the dualism of ideas and facts has been superseded, of verites de 
raison and verites de fait, the concept of philosophy as contempla- 
tion of verites de raison, and that of history as the amassing of 
brute facts, of course verites de fait" (p. 61). It is in realizing the 
nature of their inquiry as immanent and renouncing transcendency 
that history and philosophy find their unity. "And since history, 
properly understood, abolishes the idea of a universal history, so 
philosophy, immanent and identical with history, abolishes the idea 
of a universal philosophy — that is to say, of a closed system. The 
two negations correspond and are indeed fundamentally one (because 
closed systems, like universal histories, are cosmological romances), 
and both receive empirical confirmation from the tendency of the 
best spirits of our day to refrain from ' universal histories ' and from 
'definitive systems,' leaving both to compilers, to believers, and to 
the credulous of every sort" (p. 62). 

The chapter on "The Philosophy of History" exposes the unten- 
ableness of the standpoint and assumptions known as 'philosophy of 
history' (the search for some transcendental end) and of historical 
determinism through causes. In spite of the opposition that has al- 
ways existed between these two positions, they rest in the end upon 
the common error of transcendency. "Take any deterministic his- 
torical work and you will discover in it, explicit or understood, tran- 
scendency (in Taine, for example, it goes by the name of 'race' or 
siecle, which are true and proper deities) ;' take any work of 'philos- 
ophy of history' and dualism and naturalism will be found there (in 
Hegel, for example, when he admits rebellious and impotent facts 
which resist or are unworthy the dominion of the idea) " (p. 68) . As 
historically thought the fact has no cause or end outside itself, but 
in itself, coincident with its real qualities. To affirm a fact as real 
by thought is to know it in its determinate qualities (pp. 76-77). The 
true historical procedure is not that of judging the facts externally 
through subjective reflection, ' explaining ' them by means of external 
causes, or 'justifying' by reference to ethical ideas of good and evil, 
but rather that of the speculative concept which grasps the facts in 
their dialectical movement — the following the march of the subject 
matter itself. From the standpoint of thought good and evil are not 
independent entities, but moments in the process of development. 
History is always positive, not negative. There can be no such a 
thing as history of death and decadence. Every particular form 
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perishes, even particular truths when they are not transformed by 
being included in a system of wider truth, but "what is preserved 
and enriched in the course of history is history itself, spirituality" 
(p. 91). 

When history is thus recognized as the work of man, the develop- 
ment of spirit, it becomes enfranchised from transcendent forces and 
from the necessity of natural causes. Pragmatic history in its revolt 
from these agencies tends to seek its subject matter in the actions of 
abstract individuals. But in actual working out it always finds that 
this position can not be maintained, and is driven to invoke other 
agencies like fortune, nature, chance, or God. On the other hand, 
the criticism of pragmatism has led to the conception of an ideal mind 
or reason that constructs history and whose 'astuteness' or 'provi- 
dence' uses the acts of particular men to contribute to an end of 
which they are ignorant. History on this view is not the work of 
empirical individuals taken in their abstractness, but of the eternal 
spirit individualizing itself. Its principle of explanation is sought 
"in the process itself, which is born of thought and returns to 
thought and is intelligible through the auto-intelligibility of thought " 
(p. 100). This is in general the doctrine of Vico and Hegel, and 
although Croce sympathizes with it as a correction of the pragmatic 
view, he finds in its mode of expression a tendency towards tran- 
scendency that he thinks it important to correct. Hegel, for example, 
speaks of the individual as led by illusion to fulfill the ends of reason. 
Now the real truth is that the illusion is not that of the individual 
who loves and strives, but of the person who thinks that the individual 
is deluded. Such an appearance of illusion there may seem to an 
outside observer to be on the first superficial reflection, but in the fullness 
of concrete consciousness the individual discovers "that there is no 
end that has not been realized, as well as it could, in the process, in 
which it was never an absolute end — that is to say, an abstract end, 
but both a means and an end " (p. 104) . True history does not move 
on the plane of the abstract universal, assuming the form of sociolog- 
ical or institutional history below which there exists the abstract his- 
tory of individuals. Two abstract halves do not make a whole. What 
is essential is the understanding that " true history is the history of 
the individual in so far as he is universal and of the universal in so 
far as it is individual" (p. 107). 

In following the development of the author's theories one is likely 
to have reserved certain difficulties in regard to the treatment to be 
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accorded to physical nature, and to this subject is devoted section ix 
of Part I of the volume. In the first place, what is known as ' history 
of nature ' or ' natural history ' is history only in name. Constructions 
of this sort depend upon types and abstractions and proceed by anal- 
ogies. There can be no doubt regarding their utility and importance 
as classificatory schemes. But they sometimes take their imaginary 
historicity too seriously and set up as naturalistic systems of meta- 
physics — as evolutionism. Nevertheless, although nature taken thus 
as separate from mind can be the object only of a pseudo-history, it 
does not follow as some have supposed that nature falls outside the 
realm of history. It is evident that this is a crucial point for Croce's 
whole theory of the identity of history and philosophy, and it can 
scarcely be said that he fairly meets the issue. The general principle 
that he announces, that nature is not something outside of and apart 
from thought, one may accept; but there is another truth regarding 
the 'otherness' and opposition of nature to thought that requires to 
be brought into relation to this principle. There are a good many 
indications in Croce's 'Philosophy of Spirit' (of which this is one) 
that his system in its fear of the transcendent has remained within 
the bounds of subjectivism and has not realized the need of what 
Schelling called the " Durchbruch zur Realitat." 

Part II of this volume, entitled " The History of Historiography," 
has eight sections in which the progress of writing history is traced 
from ancient times to the present day. This part of the work is 
brilliantly executed, and although merely an outline is characterized 
by both sound scholarship and fine insight into the essential issues. 
The emphasis throughout these sections is upon the development of 
history as the thinking of the facts of human life by the human spirit 
itself. It is a history of progress in coming closer to the real facts 
and dispensing with the mythology that tends to substitute itself for 
them, and the author's interest is in showing the elements contributed 
toward this end by the different periods and schools. Thus, "Ro- 
manticism had abolished historical dualism, for which there existed 
in reality positive and negative, elect and outcast, facts. Positivism 
repeated that all facts are facts and all have an equal right to enter 
history" (p. 303). 

Through the influence of positivism history learned to take account 
of facts hitherto neglected, psychological and economic facts, and to 
recognize material interests. But even representatives like Taine and 
Buckle were compelled to be historical against their will and to recog- 
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nize other influences than those which were consistent with their theo- 
ries. Croce believes that ' a new historiography ' which has developed 
from the efforts of the past and has learned to avoid the onesidedness 
and errors of former schools is already being realized. As a summary of 
his general theory the following passage, taken from the concluding 
pages of his volume, may be quoted : " In the philosophy that we have 
delineated, reality is affirmed to be spirit, not such that it is above the 
world or wanders about the world, but such as coincides with the 
world : and nature has been shown as a moment and a product of this 
spirit itself, and therefore the dualism (at least that which has troubled 
thought from Thales to Spencer) is superseded, and transcendency of 
all sorts, whether materialistic or theological in its origin, has also 
been superseded with it. Spirit, which is the world, is the spirit that 
develops, and is therefore both one and diverse, an eternal solution 
and an eternal problem, and its self-consciousness is philosophy, which 
is its history, or history, which is its philosophy, each substantially 
identical with the other" (p. 312). 

As will have become quite evident from the foregoing account, the 
central principle to which Croce has constant recourse for solving 
problems is that of repudiating all forms of transcendency. The gen- 
eral frame-work of his system he has taken from Hegel, who did more 
than any other writer of the nineteenth century to lead men's minds 
to the notion of historical development. But although acknowledging 
his debt to Hegel, especially in regard to the dialectical movement of 
historical development, Croce finds frequent occasion to criticize his 
conclusions, finding in the former's view of history a reference to 
transcendent forms and ideas. His general relation to Hegel was stated 
at length in some essays published a few years ago in an English trans- 
lation under the title, What is Living and What is Dead in the Philoso- 
phy of Hegel. Whether Croce's criticisms of Hegel's position are well 
founded is an historical question to which an adequate answer could 
be given only after detailed investigation and argument. But quite 
apart from any such problem of historical interpretation, one must, I 
think, differ from Croce's view of experience as something to be read 
in terms of mere immanency. What is wholly disconnected from 
thought is, of course, a subject only for myth; but it is a fundamental 
mistake not to recognize also that spirit is no merely natural process, 
but genuine development, and that as such it consists precisely in 
going beyond itself and recognizing freely the claims of that which 
lies outside of its merely natural life. In human experience it is not 
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either logically or practically satisfying to divide these phases of ex- 
perience sharply from one another: failing to recognize, that is, that 
in the immanent there is also a moment of transcendency necessary 
to complete it, just as the transcendent is made real only because it 
constantly expresses itself in what is immanent. If this is true, re- 
ligion can not be assigned to the realm of myth and the ' false tran- 
scendent,' but must be recognized as a phase of concrete experience 
that has its own place of justification. With transcendent realities we 
can have no concern, and no interest in the claims of closed systems 
of philosophy or history. But 'the spirit that is conscious of itself 
as spirit' recognizes that its true life both includes and lies beyond 
what is merely natural, and that the path of development leads in the 
direction of a fuller expression of that unity. Abstract immanency 
easily turns into naturalism, which, as Signor Croce himself recog- 
nizes, is just the counterpart of abstract transcendency and tends 
constantly to fall into the same dualism. 

J. E. Creightok. 
Cornell University. 



